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stand the Russian language mattered little: the government was eager to protect them from the allegedly subversive influence of local native traditions and especially from that of the Roman Catholic and Protestant clergy.
Bigotry and religious intolerance were but another manifestation of the rising tide of pan-Russian nationalism; indeed, it was at times difficult to know where the one ended and the other began. Pobedo-nostsev's letters to Alexander III were replete with invectives against Roman Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and Russian dissenters. Profession of a religious dogma other than that of the established Church, just like the use of local languages in the schools, came to be looked upon in conservative circles as akin to treason. After the Polish insurrections of 1830 and 1863 the traditional hostility of Orthodox}' towards Roman Catholicism became merged with the nationalistic drive for the assimilation of the western borderland, the Roman Church being penalized for the support of the insurgents by the Catholic clergy. Inroads on the liberties enjoyed by the Reformed Churches in the Baltic provinces offered a clearer case of religious intolerance: the Protestant population of this area was loyal, and the Baltic-German nobility had powerful court connections and ranked high among the servants of Russian autocracy. Yet, according to Pobedonostsev, in 1887 fifty-three of the 139 Lutheran ministers in the Baltic provinces were under indictment for alleged offenses against the Orthodox Church and Russian authorities. Local courts showed reluctance to try these cases, and the central government, in deference to the wishes of highly placed Baltic noblemen, hesitated to take administrative action against the accused clerics, thus encouraging, in the opinion of Pobedonostsev, resistance not only among the Protestant but also among the Catholic clergy (letter to Alexander III, December 21, 1887). Russian nationalistic ambitions in the Baltic provinces were symbolized by the imposing Orthodox cathedral built in the center of the medieval walled city in Reval (1893). This pretentious monument in a flamboyant pseudo-Russian style sorely out of keeping with its Germanic surroundings was a visual reminder to the Protestant population that Russian rule meant also the domination of Orthodoxy.
In view of the official attitude towards non-Orthodox denominations it was only natural that the persecution of the dissenters, which had reached its zenith in the reign of Nicholas I but had subsided in